THE SCENE IS CHANGED

related to the deep feeling of the work. I was always con-
scious of the theatre radiators standing there at the back of
the stage. When the screen offered a background varied
enough in plane and conception to give all the characters
their right setting, I was able not only to see the drama more
clearly but also to listen better to the words which the author
had beautifully conceived and timed (I do not think of them
as being " written ") before the director came in with his
technical craft to give them full effect. What had originally
been rather an austere New England tale now seemed to gain
an Elizabethan quality of richness. I saw in the whole
presentation a counterpart of the method of those old
Spanish romancers like Fernando de Rojas who, long before
the rise of classical Spanish or Elizabethan drama, sent their
characters talking from house to house and street to street
in snatches of vivid dialogue without narrative, which were
never meant to be spoken from a stage but only visualized
as they were read. The screen now gives opportunity for
the making of drama out of such passages of speech in move-
ments from place to place ; and this opens a brave new
world to the understanding dramatist, who need not be a
dramatist of the stage at all but must be a man of simple
imagination, like Wilder himself.

At the same time a new call is made upon the seeing and
listening power of the spectator, who will not easily appreci-
ate the Chekhovs of the new screen any more than play-
goers at first appreciated the Chekhov of the stage. The call
is not made upon the spectator's intellect, his capacity for
example to follow the argument of a Shaw who will explain
everything in heaven and earth and human history; but
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